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ideal Size! Optimum size and weight 
for convenient and safer handling, es- 
pecially by women technicians and girl 
students. 


Ready to Use! From stock room shelf to 
lab bench. No more time and trouble— 
and contamination hazard—in stock 
room transfers from bulk acid con- 
tainers. 


No Deposits, No Returns! Use them and 
throw away the empties. Forget the 
muss, fuss, and cost of cleaning and 
refilling expensive shelf bottles. 


“No-Drip” Lip for better pouring con- 
trol. PLUS easy-to-open, easy-to-close 


screw caps. No more glass stoppers to 
contend with as in old-fashioned bench 
bottles. 


Uniform, Convenient Size! Same size 
handy “no-return” bottle is used for 
all acids. Contents by weight are: 


Sulfuric Acid 2 Ibs 
Hydrochloric Acid 1% Ibs. 
Acetic Acid, Glacial 1 Ib 
Ammonium Hydroxide 1 ib 


And for Added Convenience and Econ- 
omy, these “no-deposit” bottles are 
packed 12 to a “throw-away”’ fibre- 
board case, eliminating all returns, 
record keeping and extra freight costs. 
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When time is short... 
dial REctor 2-5035 


the direct private telephone wire 
that brings prompt service 














For the convenience of our customers in New 
York City and surrounding territory, we have 
a direct private telephone wire, with a Manhat- 
tan number, from New York to Philadelphia. 
No long distance operators or toll charges are 
involved. 


For information as to availability of items 
for immediate shipment, current prices, techni- 
cal advice, etc., please call or dial: 


REctor 2-5035 

















This wire offers the advantage of direct con- 
nection with our Philadelphia office, where all 
such information is available. 

Under normal conditions, we carry in stock 
for immediate shipment from our Philadelphia 
warehouse 22,000 items of Apparatus and Re- 
agents as listed in our 1736-page catalogue and 
supplement. 


Rush orders received before 11:00 A.M. can be 
delivered by motor carrier in New York on the 
following morning—with possible exception of 
outlying areas. Rush orders received up to 
4:00 P.M. can be shipped by express on the 
same day and are usually delivered in New York 
on the following day. 
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Special AIC Announcements 


New Officers for 


Pennsylvania Chapter 
The 
elected the following officers for the 


fiscal year 1957-58: 


Pennsylvania Chapter has 


Chairman: Marcus Sittenfield, 7903 Gil- 


bert St., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 

Secretary, Dr. Tony M. Immediata, In- 
ternational Resistance Co., 401 No. 
Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Treasurer, John H. Staub, Barrett Divis- 
ion, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
Margaret & Bermuda Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

National Council Representative, Hillary 
Robinette, Jr., Robinette Research Labs., 
Inc. 16 E. Lancaster Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 


New Jersey Chapter Elects 
The New 

elected the 

1957-1958: 


Jersey Chapter has 


following officers ‘for 


Chairman, Dr. W. R. Sullivan, Hoffman- 
LaRoche, Inc., Nutley 10, N.J. 


Eby, 


Chairman-elect, Dr. Lawrence T. 


Enjay Co., Inc., Elizabeth, N.J. 


Secretary, Dr. John F. Mahoney, 
& Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 


Merck 


Treasurer, Dr. Curt Bamberger, Patent 


Chemicals, Inc., Paterson, N.J. 


National Council Representative, Dr. Max 
Bender, American Cyanamid Co., 
Bound Brook, N.J. 


Niagara Chapter Officers 
The Niagara Chapter announces 
the following new officers for 1957- 
1958: 
Chairman, Dr. Maurice H. Fleysher, Na- 


tional Aniline Div., Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., Buffalo 5, N.Y. 


Clarence A. Weltman, 
P.O. Box 556, Ni- 


Chairman-elect, 
Alox Corporation, 
agara Falls, N.Y. 


Secretary, Dr. Paul H. Margulies, BECCO 
Chemical Div., Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., Station B, Buffalo 
N.Y. 


Treasurer, Ray F. Seifert, Titanium AIl- 
loy Mfg. Co., National Lead Co., Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y. 


National Council Representative, Dr. J. 
H. Bruun, Hooker Electro-chemical Co., 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


New York Chapter Officers 


At the Annual Meeting of the 
New York Chapter, held June 6th 
the following new officers were an 
nounced for 1957-58: 

Chairman, Dr. Ernest I. Becker, Polytech- 


nic Institute of Brooklyn, 99 Livingston 
St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


Chairman-elect, George Foy, Fine Chemi- 
cals Division, Shulton, Inc., Clifton, 
N.J. 


Treasurer, Shepherd Stigman, G. M. Bas- 
ford Co., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

Secretary, Dr. Kurt S. Konigsbacher, 
Evans Research & Development Corp., 
250 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


National Council Representative, Dr. 
Murray Berdick, Evans Research & De- 
velopment Corp., 250 E. 43rd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. 





MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Organic Process Development, 
Control Laboratory and Pilot 
Plant Studies 


Toxicology @ Bacteriology @ Biochemistry 
Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 
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EDITORIAL 


Suggestions for the Future 


John H. Nair, F.A.LC. 
Retiring President of The American Institute of Chemists, Inc. 


The President's Address before the Institute Luncheon, held May 24, 1957, during the 
34th Annual AIC Meeting, at Akron, Ohio.) 


T seems reasonable that out of ob- 


servations made and experiences 
undergone during a two-year term as 
president-elect and president of the 


AIC 


worthy of 


some reflections 


Whether these 


should come 
utterance. 
ideas might contain worthwhile sug- 
gestions for the future may well be 
a matter of individual opinions. 

It has 
president, to visit all of the local chap- 


been my privilege, while 


ters and to be present at the char- 
tering of a new one. This has afforded 
an opportunity to meet a much more 
group of members 


widely dispersed 


than an AIC president would nor- 
mally come in contact with while in 
office. These visits have been one of 
the most enjoyable aspects of my ten- 
ure. I have been able to learn at first- 
hand the degree of activity or inac- 
tivity characterizing each group. | 
have been told about projects under 
way, accomplishments which have 
been realized, and hopes for the fu- 
ture programs of the several local 
chapters. Many questions have been 
posed to me concerning policies and 
programs of the national body. Some 
[ could answer, but others dealt with 
matters not yet crystallized into spe- 


cific form. 


Out of my observations and ex- 
periences while visiting with the local 
chapters, as well as from long service 
on the National Council, 
veloped some rather definite sugges- 


which 


have de- 


tions concerning a program 
might well be considered by the IN- 
STITUTE. One of the most frequent 
comments made to me was that the 
AIC seemed to be largely a group of 
Eastern Seaboard scientists and engi- 
little 


throughout the 


neers. There was feeling of 


identification coun- 


try on the part of local members 


with a body of national scope, and 
little 
program of the INsTITUTE at large. 
This was 


when | 


chapters had not received a visit by a 


understanding concerning the 


somewhat understandable 


learned that at least two 


National officer during the past fit- 


teen years. Only occasionally could 


representatives of many chapters be 
present at a Council Meeting. In con- 
sequence, a severe breakdown in chan- 
nels of communication was inevitable, 
with consequent loss of interest. Add- 
ing further to this feeling of isolation 
was the fact that national meetings 
have been held in Chicago or on the 
number of 


Eastern Seaboard for a 


years. 
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In resolving this situation, two or 
three steps are possible. In the first 
place, there should be general recog- 
nition that acceptance of nomination 
to the office of president-elect carries 
with it an obligation, if elected, to 
visit every chapter during the ensuing 
two years. If the incumbent is not 
in such a position as would lead his 
company to subsidize the expense of 
travel for such visits, provisions 
should be made in our annual budget 
to defray the cost. It is highly im- 
portant that our president have a 
finger on the pulse of activity in the 
local chapters through having made 
personal visits to them within recent 
months. 

The problem of national meeting 
sites and their rotation to various 
areas is being met, in part, by holding 
our first West Coast annual affair i:: 
the city of Los Angeles, during April, 
1958. Such dispersion of meeting sites 


should be 


policy in the planning of future an- 


continued as a_ national 
nual meetings. 

A third step which will go a long 
way toward better meeting the needs 
of our membership is the organization 


With 


growing membership and a 


of additional local chapters. 
rapidly 
constitutional requirement of only ten 
Fellows to form a local chapter, it 
should be possible to double the num- 
ber of local chapters within the next 
five years. Moves have already been 
made in San Francisco, Florida, and 
Louisville, looking to the establish- 


ment of a chapter in each of these 


CHEMIST 
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areas. I suggest we appoint a national 
committee to deal with local chapter 
activities and membership affairs. One 
of its responsibilities might well be 
this extension of the number of local 
chapters. A senior scientist, who was 
formerly a member of the AIC and 
who has resided in the San Francisco 
Bay area for the past fifteen years, 
told me that the reason he resigned 
was because of inability to take part 
personally in meetings of the 
InstituTE. He said if there had been 


any 


a local chapter in that area where he 
could enjoy some fellowship and feel 
that he was making a real contribu- 
tion to the program of the INsTITUTE, 
he would have certainly continued his 
membership. Among our widely dis- 
persed membership there probably are 
scores more who feel as this man did. 

The 34th An- 
Meeting is around the 
We 


committee of the 


program of this 


nual built 
employer-employee relationship. 
have a_ standing 
Council which is constantly studying 
the problems which grow out of this 
relationship. Its activities in several 
areas of the country were reported at 
the meeting. Dr. Strand reported the 
results of a survey made by his firm 
chemists and 


as to the attitudes of 


engineers toward research and devel- 


opment management. This study cov- 
ered a tairly small sample from the 
chemical field. Perhaps this is an area 
in which the INstiruTE might do a 
attitude We 


infermation as to the 


much _ broader study. 


need more 


causes of job dissatisfaction on the 
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part of chemists and chemical engi- 


neers. There is considerable shifting 


from one company to another in this 


country in technical positions. Partly 


this arise from somewhat un- 


desirable recruitment techniques em- 


may 


ployed by some managements. Partly 
with the 
accorded the 


it is due to dissatisfaction 
degree of recognition 
technical man in his job. Partly it 
is a matter of inadequate remunera- 
There 


causes for this shifting of jobs. The 


tion. may be other major 
INSTITUTE might well pursue a study 
of the situation on a national scale, 
confining its first efforts to its own 
members. 

What are we 
the situation of the manpower short- 


doing to improve 


age in chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering? Well, several chapters are 
doing a good job toward developing 
interest in scientific careers at an 
early age among high school students. 
Some of our members take part in the 
judging of science fairs. Others ap- 
pear on the rostrum and address stu- 
dent bodies on the opportunities for 
and chemical 


a career in chemistry 


engineering. Many individual mem- 
bers occupy posts in community ac- 
tivities in which they are able to in- 
men to follow a sci- 
Considerable effort is 


being made to provide wider aware- 


fluence young 


entific career. 


ness of the need for adequate high 
school instruction in mathematics and 
science. Opportunities are being af 
forded to teachers of high school sci- 


ence to work in industry and indus- 


trial laboratories during their summer 
vacations. It dificult to 


add up all the activities in this direc- 


would be 


tion which are being supported by 
AIC 


groups or as individuals. In view of 


members, either in collective 


the increasing demand for trained 
technical people in industry, our IN- 
STITUTE needs to foster more vigor- 
efforts to increase our 


ously active 


potential supply of chemists and 
chemical engineers. 

At the other end of the age cycle, 
there apparently exists some surplus 
of older chemists and chemical engi- 
neers who find it difficult to obtain 
reemployment. It is highly important, 
in view of our current manpower 
shortage, that we make the best use 
possible of this over-age group. In 
addition we need to recognize that 
the number of older scientists and 
engineers is bound to increase in so- 
ciety growing so rapidly in size as 
ours in America. Here is an area in 
which the [INstITUTE might well take 
the lead in developing the facts. We 
need to know the numbers, both per- 
centage-wise and in total, of such un- 
employed older scientists, and we 
need a better understanding of the 
causes which have led to their un- 
employment. In these times when the 
newspaper brings us daily the word 
of some new merger which has taken 
place in industry, a certain number of 
capable and experienced chemists and 
chemical will inevitably 
suffer separation from their existing 
jobs through no fault of their own. 


engineers 
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Yet in the business atmosphere which 
exists today, the man who is no olde: 
than thirty-five frequently finds trou- 
ble in obraining satisfactory reem- 
The 


cale_ of 


ployment. trend toward a 


broader pension schemes, 
which is often alleged to be a bar to 
employment of older men, is only 
part of the story. In many companies 
a distinct volicy has developed not to 
employ men who have obtained their 
training with other companies. The 
experience of such concerns has satis- 
fied 


obtain capable and productive techni- 


them that the best method to 
cal personnel is to select the gradu- 
ates fresh out ef school and bring 
them along within the organization. 
This is a pattern which has charac- 
terized European industry for many 
years, but has not, in the past, been 
so prevalent in the States. As a part 
of this general employment study, 
the INstrruTE should pay attention 
to the policies of companies with re- 
gard to retirement. These usually 
specify a definite terminal date based 
on age, W ithout regard to phy sical 
mental condition of the indi- 


Many 


should be 


and 


vidual. men are old and 


retired at sixty, having 
become non-productive and compla- 


Other still 


at seventy-five 


cent. men are creative 


and retain excellent 


physical vigor. 


In this area of manpower or em- 
ployer-employee relationship, the IN- 
STITUTE should ask either of our com- 
concerned with 


mittees which are 


these matters to undertake a deter- 
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mination of the tacts. From such a 
study might come a recommendation 
as to a program to ameliorate the 
situation. This is likely to be a matter 
of education and long-range effort, 
but it may prove to be a direction in 
which the INSTITUTE needs to assume 
leadership. 

Tied up with this whole manpower 
situation is the improvement of our 
and the en- 


educational picture 


couragement of young men and 
women at an early age to take up 
science or engineering as a career. 
We all recognize that in most com- 
munities at the secondary school level 
the matter of adequate facilities and 
sufficiently well-trained teaching staft 
presents serious problems. Many of 
us may not be so mindful of the 
necessity for better professional edu- 
cation at the college level. Our Com- 
mittee on Professional Education is 
studying the proposals made by Dr. 
J C. Warner, Hon. AIC, at the 
Atiantic City meeting of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. It has recom- 
mended that the AIC undertake to 
assist in the implementation of Dr. 
Warner's proposals, through cooper- 
ative efforts with other agencies and 
it has so advised Dr. Warner. This is 
another long-range program, but one 
which is greatly needed. Academic 
faculties are proverbially resistant to 
change. Many professors view their 
curricula requirements as sancrosanct. 
There will be tremendous inertia to 
movement aimed 


overcome in any 


toward modifying the content of the 
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courses designed for scientific educa- 
tion. The chemical engineers worked 
dozen years 


We 


a similar lapse of 


on this problem tor a 
but eventually were successful. 
might anticipate 
time before changes in the chemical 
curricula ot colleges and universities 
effected 
and widespread support of efforts to 
This 


part of the program of activities of 


can be even with persistant 


do so. should be an integral 


the INsTITUTE in the years ahead. 

At times we receive complaints of 
lack of activity o: accomplishment by 
the AIC in 


individual member teels the organiza- 


directions in which the 


tion should be active. Frequently 


these comments come from members 
who do not participate in any activity 
cf the INstiTUTE, either because of 
from a local chapter 


lack of This 


lack of participation by those who are 


their distance 


or because of interest. 
qualified members limits the useful- 
This 


tion arises from the tailure of mem- 


ness of the INSTITUTE. situa 


bers to realize that they each have 


individual responsibility in working 
together to achieve the objectives of 
For example, it has 


CHEMIS1 


the INSTITUTE. 
been suggested that THE 
might serve the interest of our mem- 
bers more effectively if it provided 


added 


mon problems and objectives. When 


features and articles on com- 


we consider that our hard-working 


editor has to fit in her activities in 


this capacity with those of running 


the national headquarter’s office, we 


can only wonder how she manages 


to do as effective a job as she does 
accomplish. At her request, an Ad- 
Board has established, 


composed of nine members, who are 


visory been 
willing to give of their time and effort 
to improving the content of THE 
The 
the Board, and this was approved at 


Board 
bership will be rotated on a three 


CHEMIST. Council authorized 


the Annual Meeting. mem- 
year service basis. 

Another suggestion, made for im 
roving the status of all of us as 
chemists, is to set up a scheme for 
certification such as that which op- 
crates in England under the aegis of 


the Royal 


his depends upon a series of exam- 


Institute of Chemistry. 


inations designed to evaluate the 


qualifications of individual chemists 


and to classify them on the basis of 
individual success in passing the ex- 
amination. The 
which we have in the INSTITUTE for 


the classification of “Fellow” is ten 


only requirement 


years ot progressive experience ( tol- 
field of 


engineering. 


lowing the degree) in the 
chemical 
with the 


chemistry or 
Any 


and the amount and kind of experi- 


individual training, 
ence stipulated is entitled to be ac- 
corded Fellowship status. There has 
been some expression of opinion that 
rigid standardization 


some more 


mechanism might be desirable to dis- 
tinguish between experienced chem- 
ists and chemical engineers and those 
who are really scientists and engi- 
neers of distinction. This is a vers 


dificult matter to resolve, and I am 
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not prepared to make suggestions as 
to its general desirability. The I Nsti- 
TUTE might well give some study to 
this aspect of professional standing. 

1 have greatly enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of serving the INSTITUTE as 
president, and to those who might be 
asked later 


years, | can highly recommend it as 


to consider the office in 


a rich and rewarding experience. 


By Dr. Eric J. 


vice president of 


Announced: 
Hewitt, F.A.1.C. 
Evans Research & 
Corp., New York 17, 


establishment of a new 


Development 
N-Y., the 
research 


group for studies in enzymology. 
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Ask for our new 
complete catalogue. 
vA Thora 
West 60th St. New York 23 
Plaza 7-817) 
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The Greatest Bargain: “That 
the American people ever received 
for their money” would be the effi- 
cient use of twice as much money 
for basic research as is now available. 
“No one doing research today on the 
subatomic particles in physics 
have the doubt that 


know about atomic nuclei 


new 
can slightest 
what we 
is but a tiny speck compared to our 
ignorance.” Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, 
Hon. AIC, Nobel Laureate and pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University 
of California, Berkeley, emphasized 
these and other facts about basic re- 
search in his address accepting the 
Perkin Medal of the American Sec- 
tion of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, January 10th, in New York, 
N.Y. 


Announced: By R. E. 
F.A.1.C., vice president in charge of 


Horsey, 


sales of Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 
New York 36, N.Y., that Ben S. 
Cottle, Jr., has been appointed to the 
staff, 


and its 


sales and will represent the 


company associates in the 


northern New Jersey area. 
Appointed: Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, 

F.A.1.C., for three years, as a mem- 

Board of Chem- 


Jan- 


ber of the Advisory 
ical & Engineering News. In 
uary, he spoke on “Some Consider- 


Fi 0d 


a combined meet- 


ations on Preservatives and 
Additives,” before 
ing of the Toronto Sections of the 
Canadian Food Technologists Asso- 
ciation and the American Association 


of Cereal Chemists, in Toronto. 





The Place of the Chemist in the World 


Dr. Milton Harris, F.A.LC. 
Director of Research, The Gillette Co., 1246 Taylor St., N.W’., Washing- 


ton 11, D.C. 


Presented when the author received the Honor Scroll of the Washington AIC Chapter, 


April 23, 1957 


y 
M heart of THE 


STITUTE OF CHemistTs. It is the place 


, in Washington, D.C.) 


subject represents the very 


AMERICAN IN- 


of the chemist in the technological 
world as well as in the world in gen- 
eral. 

At all times in history, people have 
asked what the world would be like 
ten, fifty, or one-hundred years hence. 
But the rate at which new concepts, 
new processes and new products are 
being developed makes this question 
more exciting and vital today. Every- 
thing now indicates that we are on 
the verge of a new age of expansion. 


Much of this is the result of the ef- 


forts of you and your colleagues in 


research and technology. Economic 
surveys indicate a national production 
dollars in ten years 


for both 


sumer and capital goods, unparalleled 


of 500-billion 
with future markets con- 
in history. And yet those of us who 
work in the field of science must ask 
ourselves whether we are prepared to 
share in this growth. 

More specifically, over the years 
there have been numerous complaints, 
from almost every quarter concerned 
with science, whether it be industry 
or institution, government or univer- 
sity, that the efforts of those of us 
concerned with research are not ap- 
This has 


preciated or understood. 


been especially true in industry. In 


many cases (excluding normal gri- 
ping) this lack of appreciation may 


be true. | 


leaders 


have seen top industrial 


who have thrilled at the 
thought of what the future automo- 
bile or airplane will be like, who 
exhibit amazement at the progress of 
research in electronic fields, who have 
absolute faith that research will cure 
but who left 


research in 


all diseases, are cold 


in a discussion of their 
own companies or institutions. 

This is indeed a paradoxical situa- 
tion, since never has research activity 
been so high nor received such great 
support. Furthermore, we must rec- 
ognize that the above-mentioned lead- 
ers are truly “research-minded” in a 
broad sense. Then, why this apparent 
lack of 
something that so vitally affects every 


interest and enthusiasm for 
individual, our nation, and the world 
when it is specifically applied to their 
own particular areas of interest? 

A complete answer is undoubtedly 
a complex one, but there are certain 
features which can be simplified. Per- 
haps the most important is the lack 
of detailed knowledge of how re- 
search works or how it can be applied. 
Here are a few specific factors which 
such 


have contributed to misunder- 


standings: 
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Too often science is pictured as 
an “ivory-tower” affair and as com- 
True, there is 


pletely unrealistic. 


“ivory-tower research,” and in the 
right place it is an extremely impor- 
tant type of research. If anything, 
there may be some question as to 
whether we are actually doing enough 
of it. 


dustrial growth, stemming from re- 


But a quick glance at our in- 


search, leaves little doubt as to the 
truly realistic nature of most indus- 
trial research. 

Additional bewilderment has been 


which 


become trite, on differences 


created by arguments, fre- 
quently 
between basic and applied research. 
In point of fact and in many cases, 
they may be the same, or at most 
differ in time of application. 

Another great difficulty is that it 
is not always easy to explain exactly 
what the research program will ac- 
complish, with the same degree of 
precision as is frequently possible in 
the fields of production or sales. It 
is recognized that research must ulti- 
mately prove its worth, and the high- 
est aims of industrial research are in 
the creation of new products and new 


But 


estimate the cash value of every 


processes. who is qualified to 
dis- 
covery! 

Stull 


has been the failure to recognize the 


another contributing factor 
importance of the time angle. Many 
scientists tend to be too complacent 
about their work; management gen- 


erally too impatient. There is a story 
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about two partners who decided to 


employ a research chemist. About 11 


a.m. of the first day he was employed, 
one partner said, “Shall we go see 
whether the research chap has dis- 
covered anything?” “No,” replied his 
partner, “We must show patience; 
let’s wait until after lunch.” 

But above all, the major factor 
contributing to misunderstandings be- 
tween managers and technologists or 
scientists has been the failure on the 
part of both to recognize their respec- 
tive responsibilities. The technologist 
seems unwilling to assume the respon- 
sibility of leadership in helping to 
map the technical paths of the or- 
which he is con 


ganization with 


nected; at the same time, manage- 
ment frequently fails to make those 
responsible for research a part of its 
policy-making groups. 


We as 


help our cause by simply saying the 


technical people do not 
managers do not understand research. 
This may be true in many cases but 
it is equally true that just as fre- 
quently we do not understand or at- 
tempt to understand our 


My 


attempts to try to 


managers. 


plea is that we make better 


understand our 
managers and recognize their great 
and complex responsibilities. Modern 
management must be concerned with 
an enormous spectrum of problems 
ranging from sales, production, laboi 
financial or- 


relations, complicated 


ganization, to research and many 


other areas important to the modern 
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organization. 

Perhaps not one of these is as difh- 
cult to understand or as intangible as 
the research area. If we learn to rec- 
ognize this; if we learn to recognize 
the need for doing a better job of 
understanding the relationship of our 
efforts to those of other operating 


government, univer- 


Milton 


areas of business, 
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sity, or any institution connected with 
such activities; if we offer the same 
sympathy and understanding of these 
areas that we expect in our own field; 
there will be no difficulty in answer- 
ing questions dealing with the place 
of the scientist or technologist in the 
future growth and development of 


our country. 


Harris 


Dr. Walter J. Murphy, Hon. AIC 
Editorial Director, ACS Applied Publications, 1155 Sixteenth St., N.W., 


Washington 6, D.C. 


Presented when Dr. Harris received the Honor Scroll of the Washington AIC Chapter, 


April 23, 1957.) 
URING the presidency of Lawr- 
ence H. Flett, the program of 
presenting AIC Honor Scrolls to out- 
standing chemists was initiated. Re- 
cently, Mr. Flett received Honorary 
AIC Membership. In commenting oa 
contributions to the 
M. 
of the American Chemical Society ap- 
plied to him 
“the This 


description aptly fits Milton Harris. 


his protession, 


James Crowe, executive edito: 


journals, referred as 


chemist’s chemist.” same 
His scientific and technological dis- 
coveries and inventions are numerous 
and well-known, but he has not lived 
in an ivory tower. Extremely busy 
building up the Harris Laboratories, 
he has never refused a request to help 
any project that had for its objective 
better remuneration and professional 
status for chemists and chemical en- 
gineers. 

Milton Harris is a 


The story of 


= 
saga of success of an individual with 


a burning desire to be an entrepren- 
eur. He was born in Los Angeles, 
Calif., on March 21, 1906. He re- 
ceived the B.Sc degree in chemistry 
from Oregon State College in 1926, 
and then continued his education by 
taking special courses in organic 
chemistry at the University of Wash- 
ington. 

If Dr. Harris had followed the ad- 
vice of Horace Greeley, he probably 
would have spent the rest of his life 
paddling around the Pacific Ocean 
or developing new chemicals in Ma- 
nila or Hong Kong. He placed the 
Greeley advice in reverse and entered 
Yale University, where he received 
the Ph.D. degree in 1929. 

His graduate work was in the field 
of protein chemistry, and from there 
he proceeded to industrial research 
Brothers Silk Mills at 


for Cheney 
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South Manchester, Conn. In 1931 he 
for the 
Textile 
Chemists the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards in Wash- 


became a research associate 


American Association of 
and Colorists at 
ington, where he worked on funda- 


mental researches on the chemical 


and physical properties of textile fi- 


bers and fabrics. In 1939 he became 
director of research for the Textile 
Foundation and, beginning in 1941, 
simultaneously held the position of 
director of research for the Textile 
Research Institute. 
At the end of 1944, he resigned 
both positions to organize the Harris 
Washing- 
this 


organization has grown phenomenally 


Research Laboratories in 


ton. From modest beginnings, 
in a little over a decade. Recently he 
sold the Harris Research Laboratories 
to the Gillette Company, one of its 
principal clients. Dr. Harris contin- 
ues to direct the Harris Laboratories 
with the title of president. In 1956, 
he was also appointed director of re- 
search of the Gillette Company and 
its subsidiaries. Thus within the past 
year, the horizon of his activities has 
again widened tremendously with 
many new, interesting challenges. 
Dr. Harris’ intense desire to be of 
service to his fellowman, along with 
his widely recognized broad scientific 
background and training, has led to 
his appointment to many committees. 
During the war he acted as a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board and con- 
sultant to the Office of the Quarter- 
chairman of the 


master General; 
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Committee on Textiles and Cordage 
of the Army-Navy NDRC Tropi- 
cal Deterioration Project; secretary, 
Committee on Clothing of the Na- 
tional Research Council; member of 
the Subcommittee on Wood and Plas- 
tics for the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics; chairman of 
the Wool 
member of the Panel on Clothing of 


Conservation Board; and 
the Research and Development Board. 
I suspect strongly that if it had not 
teen for his imaginative mind, many 
of us during World War II would 
like South 
Islanders. Any one of these assign- 


have been dressed Sea 
ments constituted a terrific drain on 


Milton 


with his uncanny ability to proportion 


Harris’ time. Only a man 


his available time efficiently could 
possibly have accomplished so much 
for his country’s war effort and still 
continue to direct the activities of his 


own organization. 


Currently he is a trustee of the 


Textile Research Institute and the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute; mem- 
ber of the Committee on Degradation 
of the National Research Council; 
and a member of the Subcommittee 
of the Food and Agricultural Organ 


ization of the United Nations 


Many honors have been bestowed 
on Milton 1943, he re- 
ceived the Award of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences; in 1945, the 
Olney Medal for research in the field 


1955. 


Harris. In 


of Textile Chemistry; and in 


the honorary degree of Doctor ot 
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Textile Science from the Philadel 
phia Textile Institute. 

It is but natural that most of my 
contacts with Dr. Harris have been 
in connection with his many services 
performed for both the 
Chemical Society and THE AMERI- 


CHeEMIsTs. In 


American 


INSTITUTE OF 
was chairman of the ACS 


CAN 
1947, he 
Cellulose Division. He is a section 
editor on Dyes & Textile Chemistr, 
for Chemical Abstracts. In 1949- 
1951, he served as chairman of the 
National 


Society's Committee on 


Meetings and Divisional Activities. 
lt was my privilege to appoint him as 
a member of the Advisory Board for 


the Advances in Chemistry Series. 
project of the 
Dr. 


Harris’ membership on the board. At 


This relatively new 


Society has benefited greatly by 


its first meeting it was quickly dis 


cernible how well he mixed scien- 
tific knowledge with business acumen. 
One other outstanding characterist\ 
frequently was in evidence, namely, 
the ability to bring together divergent 
opinions and to develop from them 
constructive ideas. 


Milton 


member of the 


Harris has long been a 
Advisory Committee 
to the National Bureau of Standards. 
He was chairman of the Washington 
Chapter of THE AMERICAN 


rUTE OF CHEMisTs in 1953. He has 


INsTI- 


been chairman of the Washington 


Section of the American Association 


of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
brief 


These, in summary, are the 


outstanding accomplishments of a 


chemist just turned fifty, but one who 


looks much more youthful and still is 
an excellent golfer and tennis player 
warin 


I have yet to portray the 


friendly feeling that Milton Harris 
has for all of his associates in the 
chemical profession. He is an expert 
in arm twisting. His success, however, 
in this direction is not hard to un- 
derstand. He never says no to any- 
thing that he is asked to do that will 
help his fellow chemists to improve 
their professional and economic sta- 
tus. Again and again I have called 
on him for special services to ACS 
publications. Not once has he refused. 
| frequently refer to him as the per- 
fect example of what I consider to 
be the ideal professional man. 

It is my lot not only to meet those 
who are renowned and highly suc- 
cessful in the chemical profession and 
industry, but also to deal with many 
who, for one reason or another, are 
struggling for recognition. Invariably 
such individuals will blame everybody 
but themselves for their plight, al- 
though in most instances their per- 
sonality is the block. It is convincing 
instances to point out the 


Milton 


one built entirely on his ability, in- 


in many 


successful career of Harris 


itiative, and farsightedness. Because 
of his innate modesty, he does not 
realize that he has been a great 
inspiration to other members of the 
profession. 

Still a 


still much younger in vigor and spirit, 


young man in years, and 


it is a safe prediction that the years 
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ahead will bring even greater honors 
to Milton Harris. Of one thing we 






can be certain, further success will 






never change his basic characteristics. 


His lovable nature and his tervent 







desire to serve mankind, particularly 


those with whom he is associated pro- 







fessionally, will remain unaltered. 






Presentation 
To Milton Harris 


The 
ington Chapter of THe AMERICAN 







C&EN 


Left to Right: Dr. Harris, Wesley R 
Kester and John H. Nat 








Honor Scroll of the Wash- 






INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS was pre- 
sented to Dr. Milton Harris, 
F.A.L.C., director of research for 
The Gillette Company, 1246 Taylor 
St.. N.W., Washington 11, D.C., 
at a dinner held at the Windsor Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., April 23, 
1957. A “Fellowship Hour” for those 
attending the dinner was sponsored 
by Dr. Alfred E. Brown, director of 
research of the Harris Laboratories. The Chemical Industry: Will 
spend an estimated $2.5 billion on 





The citation to Dr. Harris reads: 

For service in advancing the 
professional status of chemistry 
and for leadership in research in 
the chemistry of textiles and 
high polymers. 


The chairman of the Chapter, Wes- 
lev R. Koster. served as master of new domestic chemical construction 
ceremonies. AIC President John H. through 1957-1958, according to a 
Nair brought greetings from the na- %UFVey made by the Manufacturing 
J Chemists’ Association, Inc., 1625 


tional organization. Dr. Walter : 
Eye St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Murphy, Hon. AIC, editorial direc- 
tor of the Applied Journals of the Appointed: Bruce M. Bare, 
American Chemical Society, intro- F.A.1.C., as marketing manager of 
duced Dr. Harris, who accepted the the Chemicals Division of Atlas 
award with a talk on “The Place of Powder Co., Wilmington 99, Del. 
the Chemist in the World.” (See He was recently with Dewey & 


preceding pages. ) Almy Chemical Co. 


i) 
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The Chemist in Management 


(A New Era in Professional Opportunity) 
Dr. Wayne E. Kuhn, F.A.LC. 
Ge neral Manage - Re séare h and Technic al Departme nt, The Texas Co., ] 35 


FE. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


at the 34th Annual Meeting of 
in Akron, Ohio) 


Presented 
24, 1957, 


TE are in a period of transition 


for the chemist. His role as a 


professional in our dynamic indus- 


trial society both reflects change and 
This 


critical 


discussion 
of the 


modern chemist’s role: his increasing 


contributes to it. 


concerns one aspect 


participation in management—a new 
kind of professional career which is 
now evolving that takes the chemist 
into new areas of responsibility and 
opportunity. I call this evolution of 
opportunity “the new professional- 
ism.” 

I will now look at the pitfalls, the 
potentialities, and the magnitude of 
the changing professional role of the 
chemical engineer and the chemist. 


This 


labels 


era has been given many 
too many. So, I will seek out 
a distinguishing characteristic behind 


labels “Ave of Flight”, 
the “Age of Chemistry”, 


such as the 
the “Age 
These 


superficial 


of Engineering”, and 
labels all 


truth—these are technology-oriented 


so on, 


emphasize a 


times. But the bed-rock characteristic 
of the moment, the one we cope with 
on all sides today, is the accelerating 
rate of change in technology. Now, 
this is something quite different from 
change per se. 

We have learned in the course of 


) 


/ 


The American Institute of Chemists, May 


modern history to accommodate 


change, even when we have resisted 
it. Institutions have evolved, which 
have, with relative efficiency, applied 
and manipulated the advances that 
grew out of the industrial revolution. 
But, as we look back, it appears to 
us that the changes came slowly and 
were assimilated gradually. 
However, in the mid-Twentieth 
Century the pace quickens almost by 


We find 


in a acceleration 


the hour. sometimes our- 


selves turmoil of 
in our eftorts to apply new technol- 


This 


the 


discussion cannot 


broad 


increasing momentum in the rate of 


ogy. encom- 


pass implications of this 
change. However, by examining with- 
in practical limits the chemist’s role in 
interpreting, and creatively guiding, 
ot 
nology, we can perhaps make a use- 
ful both to 
to 


the swift changes modern tech 


contribution the enter- 


prises we serve, and the future 


of our profession. 
The great changes in science and 
generally to the 


technology come 


corporation via practical industrial 
research. We are aware of the chem- 
ist’s and the chemical engineer’s role 
in research. | hope to make plain the 
evolving role of these scientific indi- 


viduals as interpreters of science to 


Ss 
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management, and ultimately as par- 
ticipants in management. 

The chemist has a significant con- 
tribution to make, as industrial cor- 
porations diversify, modernize, or 
open up entirely new areas of produc- 
tion. In its capital planning, man- 
agement depends for correct decisions 
in the application of funds upon the 
informed opinions of many experts. 


The 


chemist is of 


professional judgment of the 


great value to man- 
agement in determining the most ef- 
ficient way a corporation can make 
use of new technology. 

In other words, the interpretations 
of the chemist as a link between re- 
search and management are essential 
in successful management. It is this 
responsibility — the responsibility of 
sound professional judgments made 
within the broad context of business 
enterprise—that provides the modern 
chemist the access to his future as a 
member of 


This is the perspective from which 


corporate management. 
I view the modern role of the chem- 


ist in management; the momentum 
of technological change is very nearly 
overwhelming; there is an urgent 
need in management to provide for 
the efficient and orderly application 
of new technology; the chemist as 
a research man has a vital responsi- 
order the 


bility to nanagement to 


turmoil of change into some rational 
procedure for the best utilization of 
capital funds; beyond that role lies a 
new career, that of the professional 


“businessman-chemist”’. This perspex 
’ 
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tive provides a great challenge to the 
chemical engineer and the chemist, 
for it implies the need for continuous 
self-education beyond the threshhold 
of graduate and undergraduate edu- 
cation as a chemist. This is the key 
that will unlock for the chemist the 
potentialities that lie at the heart of 
his future as a business professional. 

Now, let me do some translating 
into concrete terms. Do modern bus- 
reflect the observa- 


iness conditions 


tions I have generalized upon? Is 
the role of the chemist actually tak- 
ing on a larger significance in the 
decisions and functions of manage- 
ment? Can any of this be measured ? 
The answer to these questions is, em- 
phatically, yes! 

The broadening base of technol- 
in the 


clearly reflected in the following fig- 


ogy modern corporation is 
ures: 

First: Approximately one in every 
60 employes is now technically edu- 
cated. 

Second: Surveys show that more 
than 40 per cent of management in 
the technical industries are chemists, 
physicists, or engineers. 

Third: The Chemical 


Society’s 1955 “Professional And Ec- 


American 


onomic Survey” shows that 16.7 per 
cent of today’s chemists are in tech- 
nical administration posts. 

Fourth: The 


that 28.4 per cent of our chemical 


same survey reveals 


engineers are in technical administra- 
tion posts. 


Fifth: The survey reports that of 
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technical men in all fields, 20.3 per 
cent are in technical administration. 

This is certainly a wonderful pro- 
file of opportunity. The figures in- 
dicate that the census of technically 
educated men in business administra- 
tion is growing as our society in- 


creases its commitment to science. 


Knowing the nature of, and basis 


tor, growing opportunities tor the 
chemist in management, the question 


“How 


chemist go about taking advantage of 


arises: does the individual 
them?” The answer is not a simple 
one. 

Let us start with the young man 
who is just starting out as a protes- 
sional chemist or chemical engineer. 
He has a degree (graduate or under- 
graduate) which will open certain 
doors where professional education is 
required or respected. He can expect 
certain professional courtesies from 
his colleagues. He has access to pro- 
fessional societies. But, he is not yet 
a professional himself. 

The degree is a very useful “call- 
entitle 


ing card”, but it does not 


him to professional recognition. 


There is a change in atmosphere 


when he steps from academic sur- 
roundings to industrial environment. 
There is often a tendency to assume 
that academic accomplishments guar- 
antee business advantages. To be 
specific, some graduates erroneously 
assume that the academic accomplish- 
ment that inheres in a Ph.D. degree 
is a guarantee of continuous preter- 


ence in the natural competition for 
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promotion that exists in the business 
world. 

Basically, the recent graduate is a 
young man who has been specially 
educated to perform a highly special- 
ized function. Because of this, he has 
Will he 


remain a specialist? This is up to 


an early decision to make. 
him. At the moment of decision the 
role of the chemist in management is 
actuality— 


reduced to its simplest 


does the chemist want to manage ? 
The 


way 


route to management is by 
of successive promotions based 
on accomplishment and other critical 
factors. The young chemist, despite 
his favorable position in an era of 
rapidly changing technology, cannot 
expect promotion to management on 
his academic credentials alone. 

Here we come to a central fact. 
The academic degree is only the be- 
The 


continuously 


ginning of the road. modern 


chemist must educate 
himself as a business professional to 
take advantage of his access to new 
opportunities. The chemist by learn- 
ing to understand his work in the 
broad context of business enterprise 
can contribute more effectively to the 
success of his company and to his 
own personal progress than he will 
if he sees himself only as a specialist. 
(1 am not reterring to the chemist 
whose unique gifts guide his profes- 
sional progress along strictly research 
lines. ) 
There is a tendency toward over- 
emphasis today on specialization. The 
with increasing 


persistent concern 


77 


aid 
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one’s technical capacities may be 
achieved at the sacrifice of education 
in the broader aspects of the business 


The 


ambitiens 


profession. chemist with man- 


agement must compete 


with the lawyer, the salesman, the 


advertising man, the financial man, 


and others in any large organiza- 
tion who are taught by business ex- 


think 


“sell” their ideas to management on 


perience to broadly and to 
the basis of over-all business require- 
ments. 

The chemist specializes in his edu- 
cation. He starts to work, and he 
makes some progress in the company 
he serves. Often this is still special- 
ized work. He may still have a nar- 
view 


row as to his place in his soci- 


ety. However, he may arrive one 
day at a point where he is eligible 
for responsibilities that carry him out- 
realm of 


side his specialty into the 


more generalized business adminis- 
tration. Unless he has educated him- 
self to assume executive responsibil- 
ities, he may find it is too late to 
start to measure up to new require- 
ments. He may have overlooked some 
of his latent skills. 

Dr. Clifford F. 


(F.A.1.C.) recently pointed out that 


Rassweiler 


the chemist, and not chemistry, is 
responsible for progress. The insights 


the backbone of 


industrial 


of the individual are 


research. Howey er, most 


research projects today are carried 


out by groups of individuals, and the 
excellent op- 


young chemist has an 


portunity to learn something about 
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the problems of management in et- 
ficiently guiding the individual while 
administering the most effective use 
of funds for group projects. Thus, 
from the outset of his career the 
young chemist is exposed to what are 
essentially business problems. He 
should allow his curiosity about these 
problems to grow. 

Beyond the classic disciplines taught 
in the science classroom there is an 
exciting area of “new disciplines”, 
the Twentieth Century disciplines of 
business management, to be explored 


by the chemist. It takes some adjust- 


ment on the part of a young fellow 
to sense the larger professionalism of 
business enterprise that includes his 


that of many 


own specialty and 


others. He has to adopt a 
up” attitude and pitch in to learn 


“sleeves- 


about business management both for- 


mally, through business literature 
and evening courses, and informally, 
through direct observation. 

I do not have a syllabus for suc- 
cess to offer the young chemist. But 
1 do have some observations that may 
be even more useful. Incidentally, 
while I have emphasized the young 
man starting out on his professional 
career, I intend to include chemists 
into their careers and 


efforts 


who are well 


who wish to direct their 
toward broader responsibilities. 
Management uses a variety of ap- 
praisal procedures in evaluating em- 
ployees. Some are written forms and 


For 
dit- 


others are methods of procedure. 


our consideration it makes little 
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because we 


twist of the 


ference which is 


shall look at a 


appraisal 


used, 
reverse 
procedure. Management 
rates the individual and his potential. 
Let us look at what they rate and 
then ask the chemist to try to place 
himself in the position of manage- 
ment and to see himself as manage- 


ment observes him in his job. 


Let him learn to see where he 


measures up and where he fails ‘n 


the eyes of management. In this self- 


appraisal, the chemist is not to rate 
himself as he sees himself normally; 
he must try to establish the rating 
that management would make of him 
on the basis of his actual performance 
management. Again, not 


thinks he 


“given the chance.” 


as seen by 


on the basis of what he 


could do if 

There are many aspects of ap- 
praisal forms. I will confine my con- 
sideration to one part only, that sec- 
tion often called “performance po- 
tential.” This evaluation deals with 
certain characteristics and abilities 
which are considered in determining 
promotion. It might well include the 
(The 
the suggested ap- 


following categories. chemist 


should 


proach, and decide how managemer:t 


remembe1 


would rate him as to its needs in 
these categories on basis of observed 
pertormance. ) 


(1) Does he 


technical 


have the ability to 


apply knowledge in the 
most practical way possible? 


It is generally recognized that the 
contribution of the technical 
man is creative thinking. The trans- 


basic 
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formation cf that thinking into prac- 
tical results is of great interest to 
management. In executing these re- 
sults, how effectively does the man 
make use of the skills and knowledge 
of others? In other words, how well 
does he apply all the technical know!l- 
edge available to the solution of a 
problem? The chemist who fully 
serves his research program is the one 
who is able to go beyond the limits 
of his own technical knowledge in 
seeking the broadest possible solu 
tions. Management is interested in 
this type of efficiency in creative re- 
search. The chemist who aims toward 
greater executive responsibilities 
should reveal creative initiative plus 
a practical awareness of his respon- 
sibilities in terms of the total effort 
of the company. 


Can _ the 
? 


organize work effectively ? 


(2) chemist plan and 


Management expects a man to or- 
ganize his work effectively. That in- 
cludes the effective direction of others 
when he is responsible for their work. 
Efficient programming leads to the 
best use of time and maximum pro- 
ductivity. Can the man maintain a 
high level of efficiency by proper del- 
egation of assignments? Is he able to 
get full cooperation from others? 
Does he show practical understand- 
ing of the fact that an organization 
chart is based on person to person 
contact to get a job well done? Man- 
agement appraises all these factors in 
rating an individual and will also 
watch for original contributions in 
planning and execution. In his plan- 
ning a man should be ready to move 
beyond routine precedent, and his 
planning should anticipate problems. 


(3) Is he able to weigh facts and 
provide a responsible and useful eva! 
uation of a situation? 


Accuracy and thoroughness are, of 
course, paramount in the pursuit of 
a research objective. However, the 
situation itself should dictate the de- 
gree to Ww hich one applies these cri- 
teria. Is the man capable of making 
a judgment which will limit the pro- 
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gram to suit the realistic situation? 
Management is not interested in ad 
infinitum research. It seeks the man 


whose resourcefulness rises above the 
realistic restrictions on thoroughness LABORATORIES, Lie 


and who still provides conclusions te A . 
at are factual, logical and adequate Write for Brochure and 
+ thin th inane rk of the A oo Gi-mentity Publlestion e 
wi 1 e rs , a~- 
: “hi , . aoie | “CHEMISTRY IN ACTION” 
tion. This man reflects the basic sense : . 
ee sap og I; - 4 4101 N. Figueroa St. 
of the practical that is fundamenta Los Angeles 65, Calif, 
to a professional business point of 1 CApite!l 5-4148 
af . 
Hawaiian Division, 
: Honolulu, Howaii i 
(4+) Is he willing to assume respon- CHEMISTS + ENGINEERS 
x Dp BACTERIOLOGISTS 
sib lity : res 


view. 


A man can assume responsibility, 
or accept it, or both. Mere acceptance 
is not adequate in the eyes of man- 
agement. A man should in his will- 
ingness to assume responsibility ex- 
hibit his own confidence in his initia 
tive and his ability to inspire and 


into the other man’s terms. A friend 
of mine once expressed another point 
of view: If you believe a thing should 
influence the group which will assist be understood, then you must accept 
him. Does he have along with his the responsibility for making it un- 
desire to assume responsibility that derstandable. That surely goes for the 
quality of behavior known as /eader- man who seeks access to management. 


ship? Management seeks this quality. _ : 
(6) Finally, (although the list 


It is essential to business success. 
could be greatly extended) is the 


(5) Is he able to express himself . 
- man flexible, dependable, and stable? 


factually and clearly? 
Management relies on the technical 
Management is much concerned man. “now more than ever before.” 
with the profound problem of good It expects to accept his recommenda- 
communications. Is the chemist able tions as sincere and thoughtful judg- 
to declare his judgments with pre- ments. It asks, does the man have the 
cision and with good business per- kind of healthy optimism which over- 


spective, or is he buried within his 
concerns for research per se? Is he 
able to interpret data understandably 
and make a pertinent contribution to 
business decisions? Can he speak the 
language of management so that man- 
agement can make good use of his 
recommendations? In short, does he 
try to educate himself to learn the 
cast of mind, the mode of thought, 
the financial criteria, and the day-to- 
day business considerations that go 
into the making of management de- 
cisions? Management cannot study 
data. It needs valid business inter- 
pretations in terms of programs, ac- 
tion, and recommendations. One might 
almost say at this point that the 
chemist need only employ the basic 
courtesy of trying to put his work 


rides frustration and keeps him stable 
as he pursues his objectives? Is he 
tolerant and patient? These are crit- 
ical personality factors in one’s as- 
sociation with superiors, associates, 
and subordinates. Management ex- 
pects a man to be open-minded and to 
achieve a balanced point of view. 

When one considers the possibility 
of promotion he must realize that it 
is his management that is rating him 
and his potential. It is looking for 
the demonstrated attributes that will 
indicate that he can ably fulfill great- 
er responsibility. If the man is en- 
deavoring to fulfill only the needs 
accompanying his present assign- 
ment and fails to look beyond, he has 
no right to be critical or disgruntled 
about his lack of advancement. 
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I cannot provide our young friend 
starting out as a professional chemist 
with a syllabus for business success. 
If he will study 


usually 


the qualities that 


management seeks and do a 
little soul searching, he should profit. 
However, he will need to combine 
his broadening understanding of his 
role as a specialist in a business enter- 
prise with self-education as a bust- 
nessman. He should then be in a good 
position to enhance his value to man- 
agement and to increase his oppor- 
tunities to participate in management 
in the future. 

The opportunity presents itself to 


comment about “chemists being a 


part of top management”, a phrase 


used frequently but in many cases 
with possible harm 


The 


chemical engineer has the confidence 


incorrectly and 


to the profession. chemist or 
of management. He enjoys the recep- 
tive ear of management and may well 
be considered a part of the manage- 


He is 


expected to be management-oriented 


ment team in a broad sense. 
in his thinking. Management makes 


the decisions, and some of the de- 


cisions may be based on his recom- 
mendations. In his respect he can be 
decision. 


considered a party to the 


He should be proud of his role. 


Management in modern American 
industry is not based on a democratic 
those on the 


method of voting by 


team, but rather of recommending 
action to the captain who runs the 


team. The professional man on this 


IN MANAGEMENT 
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team is expected to be management- 
oriented in his consideration. He is 


definitely not a mere tool of man- 


agement. However, the chemist in 
his business education must learn that 
he is not necessarily a part of the 
final decision making part of man- 
agement but rather that he is an in- 
dividual who has the sympathetic ear 
and whom 


of management one on 


management will lean strongly for 
advice and recommendation. It is im- 
portant that the chemist or chemical 
engineer take stock, evaluate his sta- 
tus apd his desires, and determine 
whether he is a professional member 


of a management group or a member 


of a large technically trained labor 


force relying on size for eftective- 


ness. One may have a rude awaken- 
ing from trying to dream collectively. 

The professional chemist should be 
ever mindful of The American Insti- 
tute of Chemists’ code which is made 
up of ethical principles. The code 


states that his responsibilities are 


many, varying from conscientiously 


performing the professional assign- 
ments entrusted to him to the recog- 


nition of his obligation and relation- 
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ship to his fellow man. He has an 


obligation to contribute to our way 


of lite in a tree enterprise type of 


economy and not solely to benefit 


from it. In considering promotional 
possibilities, management is ever alert 


basic It is 


reflected in the 


to this attitude. usually 


individual’s perfor- 


mance. 
In summary: 
We are 


accelerating rate of change in tech- 


living in a time of an 


nology—a time of great opportunity 
for the chemist. 


Statistics show that already the 
technical man is assuming a larger 
responsibility in management. 

The chemist can avail himself of 
the new opportunities by determining 
upon a path of personal progress 
based on self-education as a business 
professional. 

The man whose intellectual curios- 
ity carries him past the threshhold of 
his academic education in his specialty 
will stand to gain greatly in this era 
of swift change. As he consistently 
enlarges his knowledge of the func- 
tions of business, and its management 
and financing, he is moving forward 
into that area I described as “‘the new 
professionalism”. 

Prestige in a protession or in a 
business enterprise must be earned. It 
cannot be legislated or automatically 
acquired because of a professional de- 
an afhliation. The technical 


lose his identity as a 


gree or 
man must not 


professional individual nor should he 
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place his professional status in the 
hands of others. Each individual must 
prove his own ability and establish 
his integrity—this alone will bring 
him recognition and promotion. He 
the new 


himself will become one of 


professionals, the men whose solid 


practical business education, com- 
bined 


cation, will enable them to shape the 
that 


with their basic science edu- 


critical management decisions 


will blueprint a dynamic America 


tomorrow. 


Contributor: Dr. John R. Bow- 
man, F.A.I.C., of Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to the Air Research 
& Development Command sympos- 
ium on “the Use of Computers in 
Medicine,” held at Argonne Cancer 
University of 


Research Hospital, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


FOOD RESEARCH 


LABORATORIES 
Lie 


OUR 55“ YEAR 


RESEARCH 
ANALYSES 
CONSULTATION 
BIOLOGICAL, NUTRITIONAL 
AND TOXICOLOGICAL STUDIES 
For the FOOD, DRUG 
and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
48-14 33rd STREET 
LONG ISLAND CITY I, N.Y. 
Western Office 


9331 VENICE BOULEVARD 
CULVER CITY, CALIF. 
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Communications 


Reference to 


Classification of Chemists 
To the Editor: 

Several months ago there appeared, 
in THe CHEMIST, an article describ- 
classifications of 


ing the various 


chemists and chemical engineers in 
the Chicago area. | would appreciate 
if you would send me another copy. 
We 
cation of our chemists. 

O. T. Aepli, F.A.LC. 

Wyandotte, Michigan 
Note: 


“Summary Report on Chemical Pro- 


need it for the proper classifi- 


Editor's This article, entitled, 
fession Title Survey for the Chicago 
Area,” appears in the January, 1957, 
issue of THe CHEMIsT. 


Subservience? 
To the Editor: 
Mr. W. H. 


Organization 


In the review of 
Whyte’s book, “The 
Man,” Chemical & 
News, Feb. 18, 1957, 


pears the statement: 


Engineering 


page 138, ap- 


“Each of these as well as others 
easily recognizable is blood brother 
to the business trainee off to join the 
large chemical corporation, and each 
is an organization man in the sense 
that he has acknowledged his sub- 
servience to the organization and is 
busily building an ideology to shore 
up this subservience.” 


The question arises: Is the failure 
to regard the employee chemist as a 
professional due to this subservience 
to the chemical corporation ? 

The juridical law ot Master and 


Servant states: 





ROBINETTE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Industrial Research * Consultation 


Technical and Economic Surveys 
Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 
16 East Lancaster Avenue 


Ardmore, Pa. Tel. Midway 2-6457 





“The relation of Master and Serv- 
ant exists where one person, for pay 
or other valuable consideration, enters 
into the service of another and de- 
votes to him his personal labor for 
an agreed period.” 

—Black’s Law Dictionary 
trd edition, p. 1167 
West Publishing Company 


Clearly the employee chemist is a 


servant of his master, generally a 


corporation. Accordingly the inven- 


tions of the research chemist auto- 
matically become the personal prop- 
erty of his master. After all a re- 
search chemist is paid to invent. 

But more than this, a chemist has 
a plurality of bosses. On the apex 
of the pyramid is the intangible boss 
known as the corporation. By law 
a corporation is a being. Obviously a 


hire 


fire chemists just as a human being 


non-human being. It can and 
can. 


Beneath the corporation non-hu- 
man boss is a living boss at the top 
management level, and below him the 
director of research, who in turn 
bosses the section heads, who in turn 
boss the chemists. 


Could 


bosses be the cause for the feeling 


this ladder structure of 
of subservience ? 


Name withheld on request. 
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Chemist File Available 
To the Secretary: 

Do you know of a public or organ- 
ization library that would like to re- 
ceive all copies of THe CHeEmIsT, 
dated September 1953 to April 1957 
inclusive? All copies are in excellent 
condition, and will be furnished with- 
out charge, except transportation, if 
requested. 

—Bur'eigh Reed, F.A.L.C. 
Box 465, Topeka, Kansas 


Correct Title 

To the Secretary: 
In the December 
CHEMIST, page 477, my 
listed as a newly-elected Fellow, with 


THE 
name is 


issue of 


the title of Group Leader. I am Sen- 
ior Chemist, Research and Engineer- 
ing Division, Air Reduction Co., Inc., 
Murray Hill, N.J. 

Dr. Arthur E. Brown, F.A.I.C. 


New Plant: To be constructed 
by Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
at Seymour, Ind., for the manufac- 
aircraft engine starter 


Joseph K. Roberts, 


F.A.L.C., research and development 


ture of jet 


cartridges. 


vice president, said the cartridge was 
developed by the company’s research 
staffs at Whiting and Seymour. 


supervisors of 


Archer-Dan- 
. 


Appointed: As 
new sales regions for 
iels-Midland of Minneapolis 2, 
Minn., Clyde C. West, F.A.L.C., 
for Los Angeles, and Gale Smith, 
F.A.LC., for Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Graduate Research Fellow- 
ships: Available at Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Alabama. For information: 
The Director, The Carver Founda- 
Box 


Alabama. 


tion, 188, Tuskegee Institute, 


For Bruce S. Fisher, 
A.A.1.C., has just completed 
his organic Ph.D. 
gram at MIT, and is now research 
the DuPont elastomer 


Position: 
who 
chemistry pro- 
chemist with 


chemicals Department at Jackson 


Laboratory. 


Announced: By Dr. Charles Al- 
len Thomas, Hon. AIC, president of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
4, Mo., the appointment of Elliott 
W. Atkinson as assistant to the pres- 
ident to handle special projects. Mr. 
Atkinson, 
treasurer of the Lion Oil Company 
Division of Monsanto, assumed his 


Louis 


who is vice president- 


new duties June first. 


Dr. William E. 
to the staff of Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc., 30 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge, Mass. He 
formerly with General Electric Co. 
He is chairman of the 1957 Polymer 
Research 


Appointed: 
Cass, F.A.I.C., 


was 


conference of the Gordon 


Conferences. 


Change of Name: Pilot Chemi- 


cal Company to Pilot California 
Company, 215 West 7th St., 
Angeles 14, Calif. John Morrisroe, 
F.A.1L.C., is president and general 


Los 


manager. 
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COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 


President, Henry B. Hass 
President-elect, Emil Ott 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 
Chairman of The Board, John H. Nair 


Max Bender, New Jersey Chapter 
Murray Berdick, New York Chapter 
Johan A. Bjorksten, 4 t-Large 

J. H. Bruun, Niagara Chapter 


Emmett B. Carmichael 
Alabama Chapter 


Ray P. Dinsmore, Past President 
Austin W. Fisher, 4t-Large 
Charles H. Fisher, 4t-Large 
Harry L. Fisher, 4t-Large 

D. M. Gans, Ohio Chapter 
Lloyd A. Hall, 4t-Large 


AIC Activities 


New Jersey Chapter 
Committee on 
Science Education 


The New Jersey Chapter recently es- 
tablished a “Committee on Science Ed- 
ucation at the High School Level,” with 
Clifford L. Ayers as chairman. In an 
open letter to the Chapter membership, 
Mr. Ayers stated, in part: 

A real opportunity for Committee ex 
perience devéloped, in that the Board of 
Education in Montclair, N.J., recently es- 
tablished a Citizens Committee to review 


F. B. Havens, Western Chapter 
Karl M. Herstein, 4t-Large 
Donald B. Keyes, 4 t-Large 
S. D. Kirkpatrick, 4t-Large 
Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
Hillary Robinette, 

Pennsylvania Chapter 
George L. Royer, At-Large 
George H. Taft, 

New England Chapter 

Albin H. Warth, Baltimore Chapter 
Carl J. Wessel 

Washington Chapter 
John L. Wilson, Twin City Chapter 


the local high school from the standpoint 
of building needs, curriculum, finances, 
school population, etc. We have worked 
closely with this Committee in reviewing 
the Science and Mathematics courses of- 
fered, and will expect, subsequently, to 
offer our suggestions with regard to Sci- 
ence teaching facilities. This has been a 
rewarding experience, and I would urge 
each member to offer his services to his 
local School Board in an advisory way, 
thus helping both the Science teachers 
and the students. 

“We have had repeated requests for 
qualified speakers to talk to the Science 
classes in various high schools. This will 
require less than one hour of the speaker's 
time on the day scheduled for the talk 

. may I have your suggestions as to 
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individuals known to you that would be 
willing to give an inspiring talk to 
Science students. 

There is an obvious need for summer 
both Science teachers and out- 
standing senior high school Science stu- 
dents. Your Committee stands ready to 
act as a clearing house in placing Science 
teachers in those which are made 
available Please indicate the person 
to be contacted with regard to a sum- 
mer job for either a teacher or a student. 
Students must be over 16, and have 
working papers”, which the student pro- 
vides at the time he is hired. 

“Please bear in mind that the Com- 
mittee itself is limited in the number of 
companies it can contact regarding sum- 
mer employment opportunities. Without 
the help of the individual members of 
the Chapter, no really worth-while ac- 
complishment can be expected. Won't you 
check your employer, and let us hear 
from you promptly. 

‘I would like to have a Chapter mem- 
ber serve on our Committee who is 
presently living in the Camden area. This 
would give the Committee an opportunity 
to cover a larger portion of the State. 
Any suggesions a member cares to make, 
or anv volunteers, will be gratefully re- 


jobs tor 


jobs 


ceiv ed - 


New York Chapter 
Summer Employment Program 


The New York Chapter announces that 
it will again carry on a summer employ- 
ment program. Chemistry majors who 
have completed two or more years of 
chemistry in the city’s twenty-five col- 
leges and universities, and who wish to 
work as chemists in summer programs, 
are invited to file an application with 
Dr. Lewis R. Fibel, F.A.LC., at the De- 
partment of Chemistry of New York 
City Community College at 300 Pearl 
St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. Employers will con- 
tact the students through the office. 

Dr. Fibel that the program will 
be valuable in two ways. First, the stu- 
dent will be able to gain experience in 
the practical application of chemistry 
which can motivate his future studies, 
help him choose his specific vocation, as 
well as provide financial assistance. Sec- 
ond, the summer employer will be able 
to cultivate future employees and exert 


savs 
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some influence in the training of these 
employees. The program also will en- 
courage students to elect science, as well 
as obtain the services of the students for 
cooperating organizations. 

It is suggested that each 
or plant plan to take on at 
summer student. 

The Chapter is preparing a “Guide 
to Young Chemists” which will list 
suggestions for preparing for a career 
in chemistry, explain the many branches 
of chemistry and give tips about seeking 
employment. Publication is scheduled for 
the Fall of 1957. 


Washington Chapter 
Study Groups Organized 


The regular “second Tuesday of the 
month” luncheon meeting of the Wash- 
ington Chapter was held in April at 
O’Donnell’s Sea Grill. The was 
devoted to organization of special study 
groups designed to pursue some of the 
principal subjects which concern profes- 
sional chemists today. Groups established 
included one for each of the following: 
Unionism. Licensing of Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers. Education and Aca- 
demic Curricula. Technical Competence 
and Standards. Publications. Employer- 
Employee Relations. Legislation. Guid- 
ance to Young Chemists. Awards. Mem- 
bers are encouraged to join any of these 
study groups, by contacting the 
retary, Fred S. Magnusson. 


laboratory 
least one 


session 


Sec- 


Baltimore Chapter 
Chairman, Rev. Edward S. Hauber, S.J. 
Vice Chairman, Raymond C. Crippen 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Miss Dorothy F. 


T. Rice 
2317 Eutaw Place 
Baltimore 17, Md. 
Representative to National Council, 
Dr. Albin H. Warth 


Chemistry and Sudden Death 

The Baltimore Chapter met March 14th 
at the Hopkins Apartments Dining 
Room, 3100 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
The speaker was Dr. Henry C. Freimuth, 
toxicologist, Office of the Chief Medical 
Examiner, State of Marvland; instructor 
in chemistry at Loyola College, and as- 
sistant professor of legal medicine at 
the University of Maryland Medical 
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School. He spoke on “Chemistry and 
Sudden Death,” illustrating his talk with 
color slides. The cases selected were 
taken from the files of the Medical Ex- 
aminer’s Office and showed how the work 
of chemists revealed the true cause of the 
deaths in question. 


Louisiana Chapter 
Chairman, C. L. Hoffpauir 
Vice Chairman, Dr. W. R. de Monsabert 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mack F. Stansbury 
Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory 
1100 Robert E. Lee 
leans 19, La 
Representative to National Council, 
Harold A. Levey 


Technical Man in the Industry 


The Louisiana Chapter met March 2ist 
to hear Dr. V. A. Kalichevsky, F.A.LC.., 
chemical engineer, speak on 
Man in the Industry.” Dr. 
authority on catalytic 

asphalt, and 
associated with 


Blvd., New Or- 


consulting 
“Technical 
Kalichevsky is an 
cracking, lubricating 
greases. He was formerly 
the Union Oil Co. of California, Stan- 
dard Oil and Development Co., N.J., 
and Socony Vacuum Oil Co. He was born 
in Tiflis, Russia, but became a citizen 
of the U.S. in 1928. He received the 
B.S. degree in chemical engineering from 
California Institute of Technology in 
1924. Before coming to this country, he 
served as assistant Russian military 
attache to Denmark, 1917-19; with the 
Office of Royal Roumanian Mission, Vlad- 
ivostok, Siberia, and Tokyo, 1920-21, and 
as manager of topography department, 
Chukotsk Peninsula Mining Corporation, 
Japan, 1921. (Dr. Kalichevsky’s paper 
will be published in a later issue of THe 
CHEMIST. ) 


R. STECKLER LABORATORIES 


19220 Miles Ave. Cleveland 28, Ohio 
Broadway 1-4828 


oils, 





Product Development 
Consultation @ Market Research 
Product & Process Evaluation 


Research e 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, POLYMERS, COATINGS 
Fully Equipped Laboratory 





Honored: Dr. Vladimir L- 
Shipp, F.A.L.C., retiring assistant di- 
rector of Technical Service Labora- 
tories, Socony Mobil Oil Co., New 
York, N.Y., at a testimonial dinner 
given by his colleagues. He was pre- 
sented with a scroll for Meritorious 
Service and a set of the Encyclopedia 
of Chemical Technology, (Kirk-Oth- 
mer) in recognition of twenty-six 
years of service. Dr. Shipp will con- 
tinue working as an _ independent 
petroleum and asphalt consultant, 
with offices at 123 E. 37th St., New 


York 16, N.Y. 


Sixteen Conferences:  Sched- 
uled for 1957 by Illinois Institute of 
Technology and its afhliate, Armour 
Research Foundation. For 
tion, write to Raymond D. Meade, 


informa- 


Conference Coordinator, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, 3300 S. Fed- 
eral St., Chicago 16, IIL. 


Announced: By Dr. Bernard L- 
Oser, F.A.1.C., director of Food Re- 
search Laboratories, 48-!4 33rd St., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y., the open- 
ing of a branch office at 9331 Venice 
City, Calif., 
Ershoff, for 
phar- 


Boulevard, Culver 
headed by Dr. B. H. 
nutritional, toxicological and 


macological investigations. 


Dr. Kenneth W. 


Appointed: 


Newman, F.A.LC., as chief process 


engineer of Turco Products, Inc., 
6135 So. Central Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
of the research division. 


He was formerly supervisor 
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Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.I.C. 


Positions Available 


Assistant & Associate Professors of 
Chemistry. Long Beach State College. 
Primarily in the field of general organic 
& Physical chemistry. Ph.D. required. 
Starting salary for academic year $6,000 
to $7,000, depending on experience. Write 
P. Victor Peterson, President, Long Beach 
State College, 6101 East 7th St., Long 
Beach 4, California. 

Chemist. Major in organic. Experience 
not necessary but one or two vears accept- 
able. Metropolitan N.Y. Salary open. Box 
71, THe Cnuemist. 

Chemist. Several years’ experience in 
metal cleaning and surface preparation. 
Midwest. Salary open. Box 73, Tue 
CHEMIST. 





Chemical Administrator 


Executive to manage small growing 
organic chemical manufacturing com- 
pany. Chemical or chemical engineer- 
ing background with interest and abil 
itv in all phases of business activity 

research, development, production, 
sales, and business promotion. Younger 
man with potential and some experi- 
ence or mature man with wider exper- 
considered. Box 75, THe 


ience will be 


CHEMIST. 











Chemists Available 


Creative chemist with 19 
perience in chemical and food industries. 
Patents and publications. chal- 
lenging position in an executive, adminis- 
trative, or research and development ca- 
pacity. Box 70, THe Cuemist. 

Chemical Sales: Young chemist, 30, 
blue chip experience in sales, promotion, 
publicity; looking for responsible position 
with growth potential. Broad knowledge 
of chemical industry, many contacts. Box 
72, Tue Cuemist 

Ph.D... organic chemistry, 24, desires 
position in field of organic synthesis or 
product development. Several publications, 
member of two honor societies. Available 
in fall. Location, New York City. Box 74, 
THe CHemist 


years ex- 


Desires 


EMIST 





A SPECIALIZED SERVICE TO 
CHEMISTS AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Positions at oll academic levels ranging 
vp to $25,000. Many are fee paid. 
Confidential Service 
BUSHER EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
131 W. 42nd Street, New York City 
LOngacre 3-2366 
Special Interviews After Hours 
If Requested 











diversified analytical and 
testing, available for metro- 
York Area. Box 76, THE 


Chemist: 
commercial 
politan New 
CHEMIST. 

Personnel. M.A.1LC., B.S. in chemis- 
try, graduate study in personnel adminis- 
tration. Over 14 years experience in tech- 
nical personnel work including recruit- 
ment, interviewing, selection, advisory; 
department manager. Location metropoli- 
tan area. Box 78, THe CHEMIST. 


For Your Library 


High Temperature Technology 
Edited by I. E. Campbell. Sponsored by 
the Electrochemical Society. John Wiley 

& Sons. 1956. 526 pp. $15.00 

At the conclusion of a meeting of the 
Electrochemical Society, 1951, some mem- 
bers pointed out the need for a mono- 
graph summarizing recent developments 
in high-temperature technology, because 
metal engineers, metallurgists, ceramists, 
and chemists are engaged in ex- 
tensive research to develop new materials 
of construction for use at very high tem- 
peratures. This book results from that 
demand and includes the work of 35 
outstanding authorities in the field. 

The editor-in-chief, I. E. Campbell, re- 
search chemist at the Battelle Memorial 
Institute, has, himself, published num- 
erous papers on subjects related to ex- 
tractive metallurgy, refractories, coatings, 
and inorganic and physical chemistry. 

After a general introduction to high- 
temnrerature refractory materials, their 
fabrication, evaluation, and application 
to load-bearing structural members, the 


now 
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book 


metals, 


includes chapters on the various 

their oxides, carbides, borides, 
silicides, nitrides, sulfides, cermets, ete. 
Part III discusses methods of producing 
refractory materials. Part IV deals with 
measurements. 

Illustrations, 
and author 


diagrams, tables, subject 
indices add to the value of 
this book which is a “must” for any 
scientist interested in any of the many 
applications of refractory materials. 


—Dr. Frederick A. Hessel, F.A.1.C 


Annotated Bibliography 
on the Use of 
Organolithium Compounds 
In Organic Synthesis 


Supplement No. 3, Jan. 1954. Free on 
request from the Lithium Corporation 
of America, Rand Tower, Minneapolis 
2, Minn. 


Practical Laboratory Chemistry 


—a Manual for the Beginners 
By Horace G. Deming. John Wiley & 
Sons, inc. 209 pp. $3.50 
A laboratory handbook and 
well developed for practical use. 


Chemical Books Abroad 
Dr. Rudolph Seiden, F.A.LC. 


notebook, 


Verlag Volk und Gesundheit, Berlin 
Inalyse fertiger Arzneimittelformen, 
by J. M. Perlman and B. A. Brodski; 2nd 
ed., 532 pp. (58 ill.); DM 26,—An out- 
standing feature of this laboratory work- 
book (translated from the Russian) is the 
presentation of tested methods for the 
systematic investigation of pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations of unknown composi- 
tion. It also gives directions for the 
qualitative and quantitative determina- 
tion of the more important medicinally 
used substances and contains many help- 
ful tables as well as numerous laboratory 
experiments. 

Wissenschaftliche Verlagsgeseilschaft, 
Stuttgart: Gehhes Codex, Nachtragsband 
IT, by G. Otto; 1956, 305 pp.—This well- 
known index of pharmaceutical special- 
ties—with information as to composition, 
indication, and manufacturer—was_ re- 
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viewed in THe Cnemist in the Septem- 
ber, 1954, issue, and its first supplement 
in October 1955. The 2nd supplement 
lists hundreds of new preparations mar- 
keted in Germany since 1954. It includes 
also 24 pp. of name changes. 

Safari-Verlag Berlin-Wilmersdorf: Die 
W elwirtschaft und ihre Rohstoffe, by H. 
Guttmann; 1956, 532 pp.; DM 19.90— 
It is always a pleasure to announce the 
skillfully edited and artfully printed 
books of the enterprising Safari publish- 
ing company. The latest volume deals 
brilliantly with a seemingly dry subject: 
the complicated structure and laws of the 
world’s economy. It emphasizes, with the 
help of many statistical data, the availa- 
bility of the raw materials which are 
so important for industrial and agricul- 
tural production. Outstanding are the 
24 color plates, 113 photos, 24 maps, 
172 tables and 44 graphs supplementing 
the text. 

Urban and Schwarzenberg, Munich: 
Ulimanns Encyklopaedie der technischen 
Chemie, Vol V1, by W. Foerst; 3rd ed., 
835 pp.; DM 108,—It is with great re- 
gret, that this weighty volume was re- 
ceived so late that it has to be announced 
more than 1% years after Vol. V was 
reviewed in THe Cuemist (August 1955). 
It is also regretted that the limited space 
available in this column permits us to 
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JULY THE 


than the (trans- 
the masterly treatises 
written by 46 experts and arranged in 
alphabetical order between the German 
words Dimethylaether and Extraktion; 
namely: dimethyl sulfate; dioxane; di- 
phenyl! oxide; dithiocarbamic acid; drugs 
70 pp.) ; fertilizers (88 pp.); rare gases 
41 pp precious stones (33 pp.); in- 
clusion compounds; iron (147 pp.); iron 
carbonyl; iron compounds; electrolysis 
48 pp electron exchanger; electro- 
thermics; enamel (22 pp.); emulsions 
(16 pp.); rare earths (32 pp.); natural 
gases and petroleum (213 pp.); vinegar 
(17 pp.); acetic acid (26 pp.); acetic 
anhydride and explosives (12 pp.). 

Editio Cantor, Aulendorf i.W.: dureo- 
mycin und Achromycin, (Tetracyclin) by 
H. Vonderbank; 1956, 662 pp.; DM 36. 
—An exhaustive monograph on these 2 
broad-spectrum antibiotics based on over 
4000 medical-biological publications from 
all over the world. It is addressed to the 
physician and to researchers interested in 
knowing the chemical actions and indica- 
tions for use of these wonder drugs and 
their history, production, chemistry, de- 
termination, efficiency, toxicology, and 
pharmacology. 


record here not 
lated) titles of 


more 


Birkhaeuser Verlag, Basel: 15th Inter- 
national Congress of Pure and Ipplied 
Chemistry; 1956, 240 pp.; SFr. 32.—The 
14 main congress and section lectures held 
at Lisbon, September 8-16, 1956, are com- 
piled in this volume in their original 
languages—5 in English, 5 in French, 
and 4 in German. The subjects concern 
mostly new approaches to analytical 
problems ; lecture is on atomic en- 
ergy, another on organic complex form- 
ers 


one 
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Conference: To be held August 
20-22 by 
on Liquid Scintillation Counting, at 
Institute, Evans- 


Northwestern University 
the Technological 


ton, Ill. Topics on the theory and 


application of liquid scintillators are 


covered by invited papers. 


Appointed: Elbert C. Weaver, 
F.A.LC., instructor in 
at Phillips Academy, 
Mass., as education advisor 
the Chemists’ 
Association. Dr. James K. Hunt has 
been Mr. 
Weaver will serve on a part-time 
through with 
Phillips Academy, where he has been 


chemistry 
Andover, 
senior 
for Manufacturing 


named education advisor. 


basis an agreement 


a teacher since 1943. 


New Position: For Mildred 
Hunt, F.A.1.C., who has joined the 
American Lithium Institute, Inc., 
Princeton, N.J., as research librari- 
an. She was formerly on the library 
staff of Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., and before that in the infor- 
mation center of the Sugar Research 


Foundation. 
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THE 


the Gordon Re- 
AAAS, 
Hampshire, the 
Robert W. 
Raymond 


as chairman of 


Announced: B\ 
Conferences of the 
New New 
appointment of Dr. 
Schiessler, F.A.L.C. 
Hon. AIC, 
the Board of Trustees and chairman- 
Board of 


spectively. Dr. Schiessler is technical 


search 


London, 


and 
Stevens, 


elect ot the Trustees, re- 


Research Division, 
Paulsboro, N.J. 
Arthur 
Cambridge, Mass. 
The Arthur D. 
Institute, at 


Scotland to 


director of the 
Mobil Labs.. 
Mr. Stevens is president of 


D. Little, Inc., 


Established: 
Resea rch 
Edinburgh, 


Ssocony 


Little Inver- 
esk near 
scientific in- 
vestigations for clients. The Rt. 


Hon. Lord Bilsland, K.T., president 


otf the Scottish Council, is chairman 


undertake fundamental 


of the Board. Relations between the 
new Institute and Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., be co- 
ordinated from Cambridge by Dr. 
ls. We Oe, Fe. De Fs 


Woodward will direct operations at 


will 


Inveresk. 

Announced: By 
sler, F.A.I.C., 
Co., Harrison, 
election of George H. 
treasurer; Alfred O. Brookes, as sec- 
Julius J. 


ant secretary, and 


Ralph Wech- 
president of Nopco 
a the 


Faux as 


Chemical 


assist- 


Urich 


Denzler as 
Robert M. 
treasurer. 
John H. 
honorary 
Metallurgical & 
Africa. 


retary; . 
as assistant 

Elected: 
President, as an 
of the Chemical, 


Mining Society of South 


Nair, AIC 


member 


CHEMIST 


1957 


Symposium: On Gas Chrom- 
atography, announced by the Analy- 
sis Instrumentation Committee of 


the Instrument Society of America, 
to be held at the Kellogg Center for 
Continuing Education, East Lansing, 


Mich.. Aug 28 30, Each 


sion will consist of a one-hour paper, 


1957. ses- 


presented by a U.S. or European 


authority, followed by related, short, 


contributed papers, presenting the 


most recent developments in gas 


intormation, 


Ave., 


chromatography. For 
write the Society at 313 6th 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Resigned: Dr. James B. Conant, 
Hon. AIC, as to West 
Geimany. In a Dr. 
intends to 
field 


concern himself with the “vital high 


ambassador 
press interview, 


Conant stated that he 


re-enter the educational and 


school problem.” He plans to live in 
New York City. 

Appointed: Dr. Field, 
F.A.1.C., as senior research associate 
at the Whiting, 


ies of Standard Oil Company 


Edmund 


laborator- 
( Indi- 


Dr. Field will coordinate work 


Indiana, 


ana). 
on olefin polymerization related to 


high polymers. 


Completed: The new phosphoric 
acid plant of U.S. Industrial Chem- 


Co. Div., of National Distil- 
lers Products Corp. The new plant, 
uscola, Ill, as an- 
nounced by Dr. R. E. Hulse, 
F.A.1.C., vice president of National 
Distillers, has 


icals 


loc ated at T 


a production capacity 


»f 30,000 tons per year. 
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